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Abstract 



Cohort-based training programs have been used to increase the effectiveness of advanced 
degree programs. This exploration has been, at least in part, a reflection of the criticism 
aimed at educational adniinistration training programs and corresponding perceptions that 
changes in administrator training were necessary. Since various reports critical of 
administrator training and the Danforth initiative to improve administrator training, cohort 
structured programs have, to varying degrees, increasingly been incorporated into 
administrator training programs. While some effort has been made to track movement of 
cohort members into administrative positions, relatively little research has been done on the 
impact of the cohort experience on students. The purpose of this study was to explore the 
perceptions of doctoral students at Arkansas State University who were involved in a 
cohort based program. The doctoral program was initiated in 1992 with 10 to 15 doctoral 
students in each fall cohort. The cohort groups were structured to move through the 
coursework as a cohesive group. The study included data from four cohorts, two cohorts 
had completed their coursework, one cohort was in the middle of the course work, and one 
cohort was just beginning its program of study. 
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Cohesion or Collusion; Impact of a Cohort Structure 

On Educational Leadership Doctoral Students 
The doctoral program in educational leadership at Arkansas State University was 
designed with the intention of graduating students who could act as change agents in 
complex school environments that are resistant to change. Although much of the program 
was atheoretical in its design, it is evident now that we are engaged in a four-year 
evaluation of the program that the theoretical base of the program design comes from 
cognitive learning theory, and in fact much of the program mirrors the literature that calls 
for the application of cognitive frameworks to school leadership and its development. For 
example, an assumption that guided program development was that since learning advances 
through collaborative social interaction and social construction of knowledge (Brown, 
Collins, & Druid, 1989a; Brown, Collins, & Duguid, 1989b; Brown & Druid, 1993; Brown 
& Druid, 1994), students would remain in a cohort group throughout the 33 semester hours 
of their professional sequence of courses and emphasis would be placed on pedagogy that 
encourages reflection on one’s own and the group’s problem-solving. To further facilitate 
this at the programmatic level, we included integrative seminars whose content is problem- 
based, flexible time schedules, differentiation in residency, and coherence of progress in the 
sequence and content of coursework. 

This program design is congruent with the assumptions put forward by a number of 
researchers who have shifted their attention to theories of human cognition as a better way 
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of explaining the nature of expert leadership (e.g., Leithwood, Begley, & Cousins, 1992; 
Leithwood & Hallinger, 1993; Prestine & LeGrand, 1991). This cognitive perspective can 
be traced back to Soviet theorists like Vygotsky (1978, 1988) and Leontiev and later 
explored by cognitive anthropologists (Holland & Quinn, 1987; Lave, 1988, 1991) and 
psychologists (Resnick, 1987; Sternberg, 1986). 

From this perspective, an important feature of the program design is the cohort 
structure. In this context, the rationale for using the cohort structure is based on 
Vygotsky’s assumption that learning is a profoundly social process that depends on 
dialogue and language (1978). Since Vygotsky sees learning as a transformation of an 
interpersonal (social) process to an intrapersonal process which takes place in stages of 
internalization, group processing becomes an important feature of program design. And the 
cohort structure is a vehicle for both formal and informal social processing, processing that, 
according to Vygotsky (Wertsch, 1985), can facilitate the development of higher 
psychological functioning. As Vygotsky stated; ‘We propose that an essential feature of 
learning is that it creates the zone of proximal development; that is, learning awakens a 
variety of internal developmental processes that are able to operate only when the child is 
interacting with people in his environment and in cooperation with his peers. . . .The 
essential feature of this hypothesis is the notion that developmental processes do not 
coincide with learning processes, rather the developmental process lags behind the learning 
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process; this sequence then results in zones of proximal development” (Vygotsky, 1978, p. 
90). 

To understand the degree to which the cohort structure was a successful vehicle for 
this kind of group processing, it is necessary to understand students’ perceptions of the 
impact of the cohort structure on student learning. The hypothesis is that as students 
develop expertise as problem-finders and problem-solvers by learning how to 
decontextualize information and fi'ame questions about problems that are a part of the 
sociocultural settings, they are also developing higher levels of mental functioning. This 
study was conducted to see if the cohort structure in this doctoral program was indeed 
facilitating this process. 

Method 

In the spring of each year, members of each cohort were given an evaluation in 
which they assessed the quahty of the doctoral program and the cohort experience. In the 
spring of 1996, as part of a four-year evaluation of the program, each doctoral student was 
interviewed to gather opinions and fi"ee associations not likely to be reflected in a 
structured, paper-and-pencil assessment. Graduate students were trained in the interview 
process and conducted the interviews. This was done to prevent obvious contamination 
likely if faculty were interviewing their students, most of whom still had to finish their 
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dissertations. Interviews were recorded and transcribed. Transcriptions were disarticulated 
into meaningful phrases with phrases grouped into recurring ideas and themes. 

fr 

Data Sources: The data come from two sources: Interviews with the 42 students 
matriculated in all four of the cohort groups and paper-and-pencil evaluations of the 
doctoral program by each cohort group. 

Results 

The results reported in this study concern the perceptions of the students about the 
contribution of the cohort structure to student learning by focusing on the students’ 
perceptions of their cohort group as a vehicle for collusion or cohesion during then- 
doctoral program. These results can be summarized as follows: 

Evidence of Collusion 

The program design includes three, one-hour, integrative seminars which are 
coupled with two three-hour courses (see Appendbc for program design). These integrative 
seminars are self-directed, and the content is problem-based so that students have 
opportunities for social interaction and performance feedback on their attempts to translate 
the theory of the class to the practice of the field. During these integrative seminars, there 
is, by design, a high level of ambiguity and autonomy, and students are forced to self- 
organize and create order in the form of a group project. According to the students’ 
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perceptions, this was the time when collusion was most evident, and this collusion took 
both active and passive forms. 

"U7e/ ctte/ dCrxYier txy^ether once/ o/ wce?c/ between The^e/ 

tXAne^y ofte^heocome/ gripe/ ci4^d/ ^ruppor^ cohort 

me^rhbery. We/ recogrl/^e^thc^ \ue/ ^AJere/ aU/ in/thly e/iiperierxze/ 
toge^t^xer yy- there/ \vciy y\ottKe/coirp)etiXloin4 there/ "way v\o- 
competXtCon/ notUke/the/ mayteryor ypeolciUytprc^ct/my. So; we/ 
would/ dlyyiA 4 y the/ worhlocui; whether or yuyt we/hcutfCrl/d'y^^ 
ciy^^figred/ readtng/ arut ojter/teo/ie/thoie/ who- con^t^te-nti^ dtdrCt 
firuth. We/t(tlked/(thout our wriXtyig; comp yard/ other 
(xy^tgYvm/erty ard/hcid/ O/Ixyt of-periorictl/ chit-chat. We/didr/t 
heoom^ a/ real/ worh group urtit we/ werctthroughthe/ first 
irte'gratiye/ ^e^vYunar. 'By tHe/tufne/ we/ got fruthed/ withthe/ 
s,emlrary ard/ irto-the/ compy, we/had/ worked/througha/lot of 
stuff We/had/ham/m£red/OtAt s^eratdlffererx:^ of Opirion^ we/ 
c^^erd/to- dtStO/gree/ curd/ ytill/he/frierdy ard/ reypeot one/orother, 
ard/ we/ vvioved/fr(ym/try'ir^to-pleaye/the/profeyioryto-re<tUy 
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decCUy^\oit^\u}uxt\\je/h^Xi^ We/\ve4^e/le4^ccptto-in<>lMA^ 
1^u:^\ue/did^t a>^e^M)U^. We/^<yCyuMle<^^oxy(^cv(XHApleyoftLm^ 
for yiotvncludlvig^(^c^4^cUAvprofe^d^\petlKe^(^^ 

preyi€^v\XzvCLon/y. Sctvje/ ilpe^ryttivvie/ d^elopi^x^ a^^'iAAn^ieriti^ 

Ju 4 ;tiflcation^ iv\/M^d^v\^ or v\xyt uruMAdAyTi^ Idea^l^u^t we^ were' 
^ure/ dlffzre^prof&iy>rywcnd(^he'lookin^for. If we/ couldArJt 
juyCvfy not ivuMAdiyig/ yyme:t^^ we/wcnAld/ofte^ju^'Gnrow the/ 

ideo/y On/ yy- we/ wouldn^t }uM/e/to- e^lcLOn/ why they were/ left out. ” 

As the students became a work group, it became apparent that they didn’t know 
how to handle conflict. Some students colluded by not participating in the group project and 
others colluded by not holding those accountable who were not doing their “lair share.” 

‘^y the/ time/ we/ stoirtedy Onto- the/ iecondyo^eypecl^^ 

third/ Ontegrative/ yemOnur, we/ were/ yo- cloye/ thut we/juyt couldrJt 
dec(twOth/one/Onxi(^'^dAAuiwh<odAdn/tduyw up for our 
or dothe/worh. 4 ki ^ wo ^, thutperyon/’ywrOtir^wcvyyo-hiutthcitO^ 
wuy euyOer to-Juyt do yyiore/ worhtha/n/ watt around/ for hOm/to-^ 
huyy and/help." 
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This inappropriate closure to the dissonance created by the integrative seminar 
experience seems to have gender characteristics; female students seemed to be more passive 
in their collusion and males tended to be more active (i.e., female students tended to blame 
themselves and “clam up” when there was a lot of ambiguity and autonomy while male 
students tended to target or blame others while not taking responsibility for the learning). 

Passive Collusion: (Female Response) 

“pOT* col/yn/^ti^ne/l thotcght' Ctwa^Ju^ me^wh^wayyhcth^e<i^ 
hy the/fcu:t:^th4^ yyyyie/oftl^c^^^ dXd/n/t a^ayydx>-ci^vyiux:h/ 
vjorlo. ie^'vne^tiy-he/ of (Ayyw}uy-h.cu^ 

tcilce^^/tLm^offta-cxnyiplete/thX^de^ee'CrrtPuyie/ofuiywl^^ 
Jone^fborcr could/ d<ymxyyt of l%iy vncude/ vi^ ayx^iy 

1d\^fiyyC },emA/r^^ Iv\4itecLd/of^,ayiA^a4^^ I jU4it 

d^d/le^worhcuui' offered/ to-type'le^. I learvx^ (^lo€ from/thl^ 
hec<My}re'th^Ke^ofth^c<)hxyid7dA^yyiov'e/VJOr‘l</, cvyxd/I Ticurd/ yyiore/ 
of their Lde.coy o/nd/thliaJcir^.” 



Active Collusion: (Male Response) 
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“I wo/y yecvUy cvng^y thcct tPie/ cuim^vxlytyatory iw cnAr group 
forced/ uy to- he/ poUticctUy correct. If I were^ working' on thiy 
alone', I would/lruM/e/ d/one/ it mAAch/ differently, better and/fo/yter, 
hut we/hxAd'to-g<o with/ the'pace' of tite/ group. I dent rectUy trust 
the'Se/people/to-getthc'Worhdone'tkatwe'should/he/doing'.” 

When students were involved in the thirty hours of course work, the collusion took 
more subtle forms such as not reading the assigned material; just reading the material but 
not actively constructing new meaning and understanding during the group interactions; and 
not committing time to the work of learning . 

“I wa^y working' full/ time/. The/ reading/load/ wayjuyt too- 
much/. I couldntkeep up. I wtHnnew I had/put more/ time/ into- 
tKe' material/. I\e/ really changed/ hecoACse/ of the/ whole/ 
eAjCperience/. I thXnlo more/ from iriteracting' withthe/ cohort rather 
than so- much/ interacting/ with/ the/ material/. Thatfy why lithe/ 
my log/. I can go-hach/ and/ see/ where/ my thinking/ wo/y and/ the/ 
thCngyl wa^-ccnytplalning'alyoutthatrseenv so- silly ncfw. I hoA/e/O/ 
better undcrstandtng/oftPw/whole/proceyy now and/wish/I would/ 
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}uM/e/ c^yyitrihuted/ But I get <yut of it wTu^it yovi/ 

put into- it.” 

Evidence of Cohesion 

Cohesion was again most evident in the integrative seminars and was very much 
facilitated by the social interactions that were a part of the program design. Students had 
back-to-back courses during four semesters, and diimer between these classes provided a 
time for social interaction. 

'‘The' cohort experiences the' best peut of the' pirogrcMW. 

Over tune/ we'heca^ne/ very cloie'. I Ihlnh vviariy ofthe^ie/peciple/wM/ 
he/lifb-lorig'frieridy. We/ c<TW each' other, ard/I atwayyknow that 
Of I hcae/ aa advyuru^rati^ there'Oyyyrneory^to-caU/- 

etther cvc<jhort m^^vviher or one'ofthe'faC'ulty. We'hecarne'Very 
cloi^ to- the' faculty. They were' yo-helpful', yApportive/ arutli4ter\ed/ 
to- ay evens wherv voe/ were/ fast coinpZtvtntn^ to~ he/ c/oryiphuAraag'. I 
hoA/e/ never had/ yAch/ a goxyd/ leor n6n^ experiences. ” 

The cohesion was developmental and built on trust that was not easily gained, but 
the group projects during the integrative seminars provided a vehicle for this development. 
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“Itto<)hc^lot(yptd.me/tO'rea^ ^ettcrhnow eachycyther. We^ 



h^xdy dCnner t<yg^th&r h€t\veev\/th^doct<>ra^hlock/clciyii€^(^^^ 



ahxyut' (yuA^ Johy, cAA\d/lXfe/ C atw g^eAn^ciV. We/ 

he<>(A4ne/likeya/fam,^ Wh^yvvwe/werey\u(yrT<Xn^(yY\/ccm^ I 
recCU^fed/I would/ r&aZLy mX4^ieem^^^^^4€^peopIe'<:mce'a/wee?c/. I 
ildl/ mi4rythem/. About the/ second/ or third/ urUe^uti/i/e/ yemlnour we/ 
g<ytto-the/po{/rtthat we/ reuUytruiited/euch other eruyugh/to-get 
the/ worh done/. The/ iem^nary were/ really hard/. Not ordy dtd/we/ 
hoA/e/ to- apply the/ mater Lai/ we/ had/ been/ cover Lng/, hut we/ had/ to 
he/oMe/to fuytufy our thCvdcing' whe^ we/ had/ our pre^trtatLovuto 
the/faoulty. By the/tirn^/we/ gottoth^ c^ympy we/ really felt o/ ierii^ 

ofuud^yCamdlAxg'ofeadh/otherarid/eaoh/O^'ter'ystreArigthyiOwe/ 

IcneM) we/had/ galried/ o/Xot. The/ product that we/ cavyte/ up with/ 
way more/ tho4V what we/ could/hoA/e/dxyn^irdtp&ridertly. It way 
(d^ good/ tohear how other people/ vi^ed/ different i^yA^y. I 

learned/yy-much/hecoAA^e/ other people/ yMvthlmgyir/ way y that I 

neyer wovdxtha\/e/ thought up. LiAterUr^to yo mary ideay really 
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cvhyt of vny 1^rUyv\Jki/Y\j^ I 

Yvv cv mAAx:^hetti&ir Ic^uier now heccuA4^ofthX^e^e4^i^^nce^" 

Students noticed and expressed a surprising “difference” in the program; many felt 
almost immediately that there were expectations for them to work as a group and interact 
more freely with the instructors and other class members although there were not a lot of 
instructions about this. For many these expectations helped break down the individual 
competitiveness experienced in other programs in the same department; i.e., the masters and 
specialist program. 

“iyii^W(X4/1^\e/h€yiiCpro^a/m'l KoA/e^ ever been/ 6n/. I feel/lCke/I 
wa^^ my tiwie/ i>v the- ami' ipeclaH^iC p rogrewny heco4A4,e/ 

they w&re/pretty mAAx:h/the/yMnoold/iituff. 3utthtyprog^cu^W(M' 
differervt. It wa^y cutting' edge^. I reaUy helCe^e' mxxynxxgcvnont Cy 

going' to-he/ going' m/yre/ O/ndy myOTB' to teo^m/ d^oiUoi^nicChCng' 

modely. Mceny of my friendly who are' Lywoh/ed/ in other prograrny 
hoA/e^^/'theord/ of Bloch, Seynge/, Volandyor Claire' ray cy. They arc 
really mt^&ing'Oat. Wcwercworlc4mg'aya'teo.r'vlyecau^cofthc 
cohort arudy integratiyc },cminary iiowc v\ot only recudy adyoat 
faoCiCtatrong' group p roca,y modely, wc acpericncedy it. ” 
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Some expressed the feeling of a family atmosphere; others stated they felt like they 
were all in it together on equal footing and that leaders evolved as the need for leadership 
developed. There was a sense of an open society where people are committed to listening 
to each other in order to discover shared truths. 

WC' worhCrt^ cm/ the/ third/ Cvdje^cutVs/e/ h^AtYwrcar, 
leccder^hip de^etoped/ out of the/ ueed/to-e^re^ ideu/y. t^ery 
member ofthe/cbhortledypc(At'<jfth:e/dticu/iiicm/cctcm^tL^ne/cm 
uviother. Oue/m£/mberofthe/cohxyid7c<yYyivyier\ted/thut(t'wci/yltlce/ 
&[/eryone/ had/their turn/ at the/ hoard/ dcnvn/ our Cdeo/y, 

puhir/^ our thinktn/^ to- deeper le^e^, ard/ e^re^Mri^ our 
thirkin^ me»^e/ ^ubieejuertly a4ca/group o/nd/ O/y (ridiA/Cduali/. It 
wo/yl(he/Thar\Jcigi^/iri^V(rA\er. We/were/the/fumtly uruted/for a/ 
feo/ft. The/maryy ideo/y about leader htp, ythooly, learning/, and/ 

faeAbtatLr^progre/iywa/ythe/fea^thatwe/were/carvCr^Crtcn We/ 
really learned/ a/lot frcym/liyteYiivvg/ to- eaeh/ other . 

Also students reported times when synergy was evident. This took place during 
group activities or group processing that were part of class work and also during the 
integrative seminars. 
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“Oy\£/ofthe'thXng^tl^uxt!itcvnd4^(yuX:tO'm^U^ 

CvyX^ercictiOYX/. Ou^^n^oio^i'We'Wer'e'gf^eKV time/tO'\{jorlcy i¥\/ ^cnxpy 
to-come/ up \v(thyynLe/Ld.e^ahxyut'varLOU4^thXri^a'nd/the^ 
hcLc^to- pre^eni'the^e'uiea^'trrtKe'cia^^'. SmxxUer more^ 
cie4,e,^^&^<xte/ ^oupy^A^k£/1^ru:^X^ c(X/iri'M)OY]o(yY\/ cuproje^, u/nd/the^ cvy 
they pr&ie^ Ct, I thX^ihthaXrpr<y\/ui0y more/ irteraetAxyYv heccvu4f€/ . . 

. opthe' relatton^^hCp developed/ ivvthe' (X)Kort \vorkLn^to^ether 
dA^rCn^the/ Crdiegrative/ iemCviary. 

It is interesting to note how the cohort structure facilitated the dissertation process. 
Although few students who are ABD felt that the cohort structure was helping them 
complete their dissertation, many students who are still involved in the coursework felt that 
the cohort group will have a significant effect on their completion of their dissertation. 

“The/ Cohort eyj<perLe/nce/\vciy very ^ood/for vne/. I had/cdwayy 
heow culoYier. I worlced/ ctloY\e/j I ytudAod/ cdone/j I thou.^ht' ctiorxe/, I 
reod/ ciloy\e/. Wher/I ^ottO'the/dA4/kcrtiutCoY\/proce^, I wcvyyuo 
longer the/ cohort, huXrmy (XwimCttee/hee^i^me/ my cohort. I 
fettl could/ cctU/ ur\y tnerdyer a/nd/ ^€ 17 the/help I needed/. In/thut 
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\uccy, the/ cohctrt^ e^ef^tence^ pyepcwed/ yyie/for the/ 

di4^e4'1zctton/ proce^. ” 



Conclusions 

Students reported a difference in the group dynamics over time, but each cohort 
developed its own personality. When a cohort group chose to collude, it appears they were 
choosing an inappropriate way to get closure to the dissonance they felt either during class 
activities or during their group work; the collusion shut down learning whereas cohesion 
was a more appropriate and productive form of closure to this dissonance. In fact, the 
cohesion did seem to facilitate higher levels of mental processing and open up new ways of 
constructing knowledge. 

The findings validate the positive benefits of the cohort structure and go beyond 
planned benefits that were perceived when the program was set in place. The findings 
clearly point to the need to place more emphasis on cohort activities that enhance the group 
processing and reflection by the cohort members. It seems that indeed it might be useful to 
have program markers in place at intervals in the program to measure the degree of self- 
organizing that is taking place and the honesty with which the members of the cohort group 
are interacting. These program markers would be helpful to faculty and students to the 
degree that they disrupt the learning and elicit honest discourse about “what is going on.” 

The findings also validate the application of principles of cognitive learning theory to 
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program development in educational administration. Since we know that educational 
administrators need to be critical thinkers engaged in active, reflective information 
processing, the more we can provide opportunities for this development in formal 
preparation programs, the better educational leaders will be prepared to facilitate this kind 
of transformation of all kinds of work groups. 
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